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Henry A. Converse 


ITH the death of Henry A. Converse on Decem- 
ber 27, 1951, the Abraham Lincoln Association 
lost a valuable Director, whose span of service ex- 
tended back to the very beginning of the Association in 1909. 
He attended meetings regularly, gave wise counsel and en- 
couragement, and filled many a gap in the agenda with an apt 
story well told. He was the author of an excellent history of 
the old State House (now Sangamon County Court House) 
and, though not in the best of health at the time, labored 
valiantly in the cause of having it returned to the state and 
converted into a Lincoln museum. 
He will be greatly missed, not only in the affairs of our 
Association, but in the wider life of the community, where 
he was a good lawyer, a good friend, and a good citizen. 
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On Enemy Soil 
President Lincoln’s Norfolk Campaign 


By E. BARINGER 


N MAY, 1862, the war in the United States was a year and 
a few days old. The government had during the first year 
raised and trained huge armies and won victories. But 
the war was a long way from finished. The accomplishments 
of the armies of the Union were small compared to the mag- 
nitude and cost of the assembled force. A national election 
loomed up six months away, and the Lincoln Administration 
could expect heavy political reverses if by November the 
government failed to gain substantial military success. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, aware of the political danger, was determined 
on victories. 

The Army of the Potomac, commanded by General Mc- 
Clellan, had been built into the mightiest army ever seen 
on earth, and assigned the main work of the war, destroying 
the chief Confederate army and capturing the enemy capital. 
But the grand army, under McClellan, had yet to win a ma- 
jor victory. All winter it had been held at bay by wooden 
guns at Manassas Junction, and when spring came the com- 
mander refused to move against the enemy until he was en- 
tirely ready. Lincoln had become so tired of McClellan’s 
lingering in camp that he had recently offered the command 
of the Army of the Potomac to another general, Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock. But Hitchcock declined the honor, and Lincoln 
had to keep McClellan in command because he had no other 
general to replace him. 

In April the army advanced down the Potomac, estab- 
lished a base at Fortress Monroe, and began to move up the 
peninsula toward Richmond. Progress was agonizingly slow. 
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LINCOLN’S NORFOLK CAMPAIGN 5 


McClellan was held up a month by the siege of Yorktown. 
As May opened with McClellan slowly advancing near 
Williamsburg, the President decided to visit the front him- 
self. Before the end of the war Lincoln would visit the fight- 
ing front many times, but in the Norfolk assault of May, 
1862, he went ahead of the army, and stood on enemy soil, 
once and once only, assuming a risk he never duplicated. 
The Norfolk campaign, one of the most interesting incidents 
of the war, is one of the least known. Military historians, 
concerning themselves with larger movements, have gen- 
erally ignored it. 

Lincoln’s Norfolk adventure began in the cabinet room 
on a day in early May. The cabinet ministers gloomily dis- 
cussed McClellan’s snail-like progress. All were under in- 
tense strain as week followed week without producing that 
shattering success which McClellan had promised when he 
took the field to carry out his own cherished strategy—never 
really trusted by President and cabinet—the peninsula plan. 
Victories on every front but Virginia had filled the North’s 
newspapers since February. Something had to be done to 
speed up things in Virginia, but what? For want of anything 
better, the cabinet decided that the President, the Secretary 
of War, and the Secretary of the Treasury, should go to For- 
tress Monroe at once to look over the situation personally. 
The President’s appearance at McClellan’s base of opera- 
tions would be a rather pointed invitation to the general to 
come in for a conference. But McClellan was not ordered to 
do so. 

On Monday afternoon, May 5, his whereabouts veiled by 
military secrecy, Lincoln climbed out of his carriage at the 
Washington navy yard and boarded a ship commanded by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Salmon P. Chase had a navy 
of his own, a fleet of armed revenue cutters. For this voyage 
he had ordered up a five-gun cutter purchased in Canada 
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and renamed Miami in honor of Chase’s state, Ohio. Chase 
was already on board. Following Lincoln, after dark, Secre- 
tary of War Stanton came aboard with an officer, General 
Egbert L. Viele, who had no idea where he was going. 

The boat moved off down the Potomac as the party of four 
gathered in the cabin to discuss plans. The Miami’s cabin 
was as neat and cozy as aroom in a well-kept house, furnished 
with four bunks, large center table, buffet and wash stand, 
and several comfortable chairs. ““A shaded lamp suspended 
from the ceiling threw a cheerful light over the table, upon 
which a tempting supper was spread,” General Viele recalled 
fifteen years later. “‘Mr. Chase was the host. He had brought 
with him his own butler, a most accomplished man in his 
vocation. Throughout the trip Mr. Chase displayed that 
thorough knowledge of the convenances of life, and of those 
social amenities for which he was at all times, and under all 
circumstances, eminently distinguished. He seemed to feel 
that we were his guests, as the steamer belonged to the Treas- 
ury Department, and he treated us as if we were in his own 
house.” 

Supper over, the butler cleared the round table and the 
four men began a long conference. Maps were laid out, and 
the situation of the various armies discussed on the basis of 
the latest dispatches received at the War Department. The 
President, away from the burdens of the White House, re- 
laxed and told numerous anecdotes. “Both Mr. Chase and 
Mr. Stanton were under great depression of spirits when we 
started,’ wrote General Viele, “‘and Mr. Chase remarked 
with a good deal of seriousness that he had forgotten to write 
a very important letter before leaving. It was too late to 
remedy the omission, and Mr. Lincoln at once drove the 
thought of it from his mind by telling him that a man was 
sometimes lucky in forgetting to write a letter, for he seldom 
knew what it contained until it appeared again some day to 
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LINCOLN’S NORFOLK CAMPAIGN 7 


confront him with an indiscreet word or expression; and 
then he told a humorous story of a sad catastrophe that hap- 
pened in a family, which was ascribed to something that 
came in a letter,—a catastrophe so far beyond the region of 
possibility that it set us all laughing, and Mr. Chase lost his 
anxious look. That reminded Mr. Stanton of the dilemma 
he had been placed in just before leaving, by the receipt of a 
telegram from General Mitchel, who was in northern Ala- 
bama. The telegram was indistinct and could not be clearly 
understood; there was no time to ask for further explana- 
tion, and yet an immediate answer was required; so the Sec- 
retary took the chances and answered back: ‘All right; go 
ahead.’ ‘Now, Mr. President,’ said he, ‘if I have made a mis- 
take I must ask you to countermand my instruction.’ ‘I sup- 
pose you meant,’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘that it was all right if it 
was good for him, and all wrong if it was not. That reminds 
me,’ said he, ‘of a story about a horse that was sold at the 
cross-roads where I once lived. ‘The horse was supposed to be 
fast, and quite a number of people were present at the time 
appointed for the sale. A small boy was employed to ride the 
horse backward and forward to exhibit his points. One of the 
would-be buyers followed the boy down the road and asked 
him confidentially if the horse had a splint. ‘““Well, mister,” 
said the boy, “‘if it’s good for him he has got it, but if it isn’t 
good for him he hasn’t.” And that’s the position,’ said the 
President, ‘you seem to have left General Mitchel in. Well, 
Stanton, I guess he'll come out right; but at any rate you 
can’t help him now.’’’? 

Outside the cabin the weather closed in dark as pitch, with 
a steady drizzle of rain. The pilot, afraid of running aground, 
dropped anchor to wait for it to clear. Around the conference 
table, the object of the expedition came under discussion. 


1 Egbert L. Viele, “A Trip with Lincoln, Chase and Stanton,” Scribner’s Monthly, 
XVI (Oct. 1878), 814. All quotations from Viele are from this source. 
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Neither Lincoln, Stanton, nor Chase had ever visited For- 
tress Monroe, and their ideas of its location proved to be 
highly incorrect, to the secret amusement of General Viele. 
They pored over maps, Viele pointing out what he thought 
was a feasible approach on the rear of Norfolk. Chase was 
highly interested in this possible tactic, for maps and strategy 
absorbed the Treasury Secretary hardly less than the strenu- 
ous duties of his own enormous department. He fell to work 
convincing Lincoln and Stanton that Norfolk should be as- 
saulted. Chase carried the point, and the four agreed that if 
troops were available at the fortress, an advance should be 
tried. 

They went to bed. The President had great difficulty fit- 
ting himself into his bunk. He joked to Chase that Viele had 
more room in his bunk than he needed, while he had too 
little; Chase ought to look into the matter of moveable parti- 
tions, in case the party took another trip on the Miami. Dur- 
ing the night the voyage downstream resumed. By morning 
Washington was left behind. The four travelers gathered on 
the quarter-deck, and listened to the President tell stories 
while watching the scenery slide past. Lincoln talked all 
morning, and performed a feat of strength with an ax that 
nobody on board could duplicate. General Viele showed 
Lincoln a good thing in a recent issue of Harper’s Weekly. 
He read it, roared in appreciation, and declared that he must 
have the clipping. Borrowing a knife from the general, he 
spread the paper on the deck, stretched himself out at half- 
length beside it, and cut out the piece, “remarking at the 
same time that it was not precisely the attitude for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to assume, but it was a good posi- 
tion for a man who merely wanted to cut a piece out of a 
newspaper.” ‘The President toured the boat with the cutting, 
reading it to everyone on board, and appearing to enjoy it 
more each time he read it. 
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By noon the Miami, out of the Potomac, tossed on Chesa- 
peake Bay. Luncheon was laid, and the party was much 
amused by the slipping and sliding of plates and glasses. The 
table rose and fell as though a spiritualist were at work upon 
it. Lincoln soon announced that he did not feel like eating 
lunch, and stretched his length, groaning, on a locker. Stan- 
ton finished his meal, but soon lost it, and crawled up beside 
the suffering Lincoln. Chase and Viele, feeling fine, wert on 
deck and watched the scenery all afternoon as the boat ran 
rapidly down the bay, engines turning at full speed and all 
sails set.” 

The Miami reached its destination after dark. ‘““The out- 
lines of the grand old fortress were dimly visible along the 
horizon as we approached, and around and about it in the 
adjacent waters was a cordon of floating videttes, whose thou- 
sand lights glimmered like stars in the mirrored surface. 
Ocean steamers, river steamers, sloops, transports, brigs, 
canal-boats, harbor tugs, men-of-war, gun-boats, monitors, 
iron-plated batteries, with countless smaller craft of almost 
every description, were congregated here, evidently from 
some great purpose, and towering above them all was the 
Vanderbilt, that leviathan of ocean steamers, a million-dollar 
gift by the owner to the government.” All these boats were 
assembled because here was the base of the Army of the 
Potomac. They had brought the troops down from Washing- 
ton, and now kept them supplied and their base protected. 

The visitors, their geographical knowledge improved by 
map study, held in mind a clear picture of the military situa- 
tion and what they hoped to accomplish. ‘The wide James 
River here met Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic. The north 
shore, guarded by Fortress Monroe, was in Union hands and 
swarmed with soldiers. Almost directly opposite the fort, on 


2S, P. Chase to Nettie Chase, May 7, 1862, Chase MSS., Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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the south shore of the James, lay Norfolk, its large navy yard 
in Confederate hands, base of the rebel ironclad Virginia, 
which every Union man thought of under its old name, 
Merrimac. East of Norfolk, the land ran nearly straight east 
for fifteen miles to Cape Henry on the Atlantic, all of it in 
enemy hands and protected by batteries. 

Stanton, come back to life, with the President, when the 
ship anchored, sent off a message to the base commander, 
General John E. Wool. Presently the old general came on 
board with his staff, astonished to find the President and two 
of his chief assistants so far from the field of their regular 
work. What could they want? The general quickly learned 
that the three civilians wanted action, intending nothing less 
than the conquest of the enemy-held south shore and Nor- 
folk. ‘That could be done by assaulting and taking the enemy 
shore batteries. But troops would have to be transported 
across a wide stretch of water, with the transports endan- 
gered by the horrifying Merrimac. Wool was amazed to learn 
that the amateur strategists wanted the attack made, not next 
month, or next week, but as soon as possible. In that case they 
must consult the Navy. 

At midnight the war party climbed into a tug and steamed 
across black water to the Minnesota, flag-ship of the Union 
squadron. A narrow stairway up the Minnesota’s side looked 
interminable to the landsmen below in the dark. They went 
up gingerly, Lincoln first, then Chase, then Stanton, accord- 
ing to protocol, and greeted Flag Officer Louis Golds- 
borough, the squadron commander. Goldsborough was an 
old friend of Chase, husband of the lady Chase had hoped to 
marry three decades earlier. A council of war convened. 
Goldsborough was told the plan of attack. He thought it 
could be done, and would deploy the Navy as desired when 
the time came. An order was prepared for troops to assemble, 
ready for battle, when the Navy moved. 
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Next morning the earliest light revealed a bustle of naval 
preparations on the heaviest Union ships. Lincoln left the 
Miami at the wharf Wednesday morning, to be formally re- 
ceived by the garrison. ““The President looked careworn,” 
wrote a Fortress Monroe war correspondent, “and his simple 
and easy manners, to one unacquainted with him, would 
have led to any other impression in the world, than that he 
was the President of a nation of over thirty millions of peo- 
ple. As he entered the sally port of the fortress the main 
guard was turned out, and a salute of twenty-one guns was 
fired from the water battery . . . . The visitors proceeded to 
the beautiful parade ground, shaded by umbrageous trees, 
where the troops garrisoning the fort were on morning pa- 
rade. As soon as the President appeared the regimental band 
played the air of ‘Hail to the Chief’ . . . . The troops ‘pre- 
sented arms,’ and the assembled crowd gave tokens of their 
regard for the President by making the air reverberate with 
their hearty cheers of welcome.” * 

Morning parade over, the visitors inspected the fort, and 
saw a demonstration of shell loading. Then they toured the 
warships. On the Vanderbilt, they marveled at the mass of 
timber and iron lately built into its bow with the idea of ram- 
ming and sinking the Merrimac. Early that afternoon, long 
before any assault force was ready, the Minnesota lookout 
saw the Merrimac steaming out of Norfolk. A thrill of excite- 
ment ran through the fleet, drummers beat to quarters, and 
battle signals flew on every ship of war. ‘Two months earlier 
the same ship had steamed out of Norfolk and nearly de- 
stroyed the Union fleet in these waters before the Union 
ironclad Monitor came to the rescue. Now the fleet was bet- 
ter prepared. The strongest vessels, the famous little Moni- 
tor, the huge Vanderbilt, the Stevens, a new monitor, and the 
Minnesota took their positions pointing toward Norfolk, 


8 New York Herald, May 9g, 1862. 
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ready for the Confederate terror. Smaller warships shelled 
the shore batteries, while other craft scuttled east to safety. 
Rebel batteries on shore replied, and the Merrimac slowly 
nosed out of its Elizabeth River berth. The Monitor moved 
up to engage the enemy monster first, as in the famous March 
engagement which saved the fleet. The Vanderbilt pulled 
back and maneuvered for a clear run to ram the foe. This 
might be the time for the planned attack by the army, and 
cheering soldiers hurried aboard transports. For two hours 
the sky rang with artillery fire, but the Merrimac would not 
engage. The ships against her were too strong to risk a battle, 
and she drew back to her station. But the ‘‘Rebel terror” 
might come out again, when Union defenses were not in 
place, and wreak havoc a second time. So the order for army 
assault troops was revoked for the moment. 

Quiet settled around Fortress Monroe, and the visitors 
from Washington spent the rest of the afternoon seeing the 
sights. Near the fort was the ancient town of Hampton, 
Virginia, oldest continuously inhabited English settlement 
in North America. Lincoln and Chase rode off on horseback 
to visit it. They found it mainly a ruin. Confederate General 
Magruder had ordered it burned after an advance in the 
summer of 1861, and the old town was a waste of “bare, 
blackened, and crumbling walls, on every side.” A court- 
house two centuries old, a church equally venerable, had 
been put to the torch. “The burning was an act of sheer 
vandalism,” wrote a much affected Chase. The very thought 
of such wanton destruction made him sad. 

The tourists rode back to the army camp near the fort, 
where preparations for a review had been under way since 
the battle order was cancelled. The dignitaries lined up, 
“word was given to march in review, and on they came,” 
wrote Chase in a letter to his youngest daughter about this tre- 
mendous adventure; “‘first, the cavalry regiments, well 
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mounted and well equipped; then regiment after regiment 
of infantry, looking handsomely also. It was inspiring to see 
them marching by, so orderly and so strong. When they had 
passed we rode on, but already one regiment was drawn up in 
line, and the colonel and his troops were made glad by the 
President, who rode along their line alone, uncovered, and 
inspiring a great enthusiasm. It is delightful . . . to observe 
everywhere the warm affection felt and expressed for the 
President.” * 

Evening brought the council of war back into session. 
What was to be done now? The fabled Merrimac, it seemed 
clear, would stay on the defensive. Hence the naval show of 
the day was judged a success, and the way was open for an 
assault on the rebel shore. The planners decided that on 
Thursday morning a place called Sewall’s Point would be 
attacked with the “whole available naval force’; then land 
troops would invade and march south and west against Nor- 
folk. New assault orders were written for the army. 

A thunderous racket of artillery began next morning, 
throwing a heavy weight of metal against the chosen spot. 
Soldiers took up battle gear and moved to their transports. 
The installations at Sewall’s Point were soon afire and their 
batteries fell silent. ‘ime for the assault troops to come up, 
and come they did. The Merrimac nosed out menacingly, 
wooden ships “began to haul off,” and the menace, still cau- 
tious and wary, stopped. Then a humiliating hitch devel- 
oped. The boats could not get close enough in to shore to 
discharge the men. If they ran in closer, they might go 
aground and fall easy prey to enemy troops or the rebel iron- 
clad. So the transports sailed back and the troops ingloriously 
disembarked, blocked by shallow water and the threat of 
enemy sea power. 


“S. P. Chase to Nettie Chase, May 8, 1862, Letter-book, Chase MSS., Library of 
Congress. 
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Another war council assembled. Some of General Wool’s 
officers said no landing could be made anywhere along the 
south bank; the water was shoal the entire distance for a mile 
out from shore. So far, the belligerent civilians from the 
capital had accomplished nothing at all. Daring and dispatch 
were at a discount. The McClellan system, careful, slow 
planning, followed by cautious execution, seemed to have 
been fully vindicated. 

By Thursday evening, when the last of the assault soldiers 
filed disgustedly off their transports, the President had been 
at Fortress Monroe for forty-eight hours. McClellan had not 
appeared at his base. He remained in the field, thirty miles 
away, directing operations. A telegram from the General 
reached Stanton, reporting that the enemy battery at James- 
town up the river had been abandoned, and Union gunboats 
could now pass that point. Could some be sent up the James? 
The President dispatched a message to the naval com- 
mander, directing that three gunboats, if not needed to deal 
with the Merrimac, be sent up to McClellan’s support.® Ap- 
parently the President was ready to abandon the Norfolk 
plan, and let McClellan move on Richmond according to his 
own ideas. 

But the Secretary of the Treasury was not ready to give up. 
He had been trying for months to make McClellan move and 
strike hard, and was determined to teach him a lesson, and 
show him up for a laggard, if it could possibly be managed. 
‘The failure of the proposed attack upon Sewall’s Point,” 
wrote General Viele, ‘‘and the disembarkation of the troops 
that had been hastily crowded into everything in the way of 
a transport that could be made available was not a very in- 
spiriting spectacle, and no one felt the mortification of the 
occasion so much as Secretary Chase. He was so keenly alive 


° Lincoln to L. M. Goldsborough, May 7, 1862, Nicolay & Hay (eds.), Complete 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, VII, 155. 
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to the necessities of the hour, and so sensitive to the least 
thing that savored of defeat that he fairly chafed under a 
sense of disappointment as he saw the disembarking troops.” 
Even if the officers were certain no landing could be made, 
the claim ought to be thoroughly investigated before it was 
accepted and the attack called off. 

Chase quickly canvassed in his mind the three remaining 
possibilities for putting General Wool’s force to use: “1. To 
send all the troops that could be spared around to Burnside 
fon the North Carolina coast], and let him come in upon 
Norfolk from the south; 2. To send them up the James River 
to aid General McClellan; or, 3. To seek another landing- 
place out of reach of the Merrimac.” Easiest of these alterna- 
tives was the third, and one in Chase’s power to carry out. 
Turning to General Viele, he said, “Let us take our man-of- 
war and reconnoiter the place you suggested for a landing” 
while they were looking at maps in the Miami cabin the first 
night out. Viele was delighted. ‘They went off at once, passing 
on their way General Wool, sitting at the door of his head- 
quarters. They told him their project, and he offered to let 
them have an officer. When that officer, Colonel Cram, 
Wool’s aide, arrived, he proved to be one of those who was 
certain no landing could be made anywhere. Wool decided 
to go along too. 

As the Miami raised steam the Colonel insisted that the 
boat would be lost if it went out of the main river channel 
to explore. Better take along a light draught tug if they 
wished to sail in close to shore. So the Micmi and the tug 
sailed across the James on Thursday afternoon, Chase com- 
manding the expedition. Reaching the spot which looked 
feasible on the map, now Ocean View, Virginia, the Miami 
stopped well out. The explorers boarded the smaller craft, 
which went in closer and dispatched a rowboat to find the 
exact depth of water at shore line. ‘The boat moved very close 
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to land, then pulled off. The boat crew thought they had 
sighted an enemy picket lying nearby, aiming a rifle in their 
direction. A mounted picket was also seen by all except 
Chase, who was near-sighted. 

Chase had found out what he wanted to know. The water 
was amply deep to take almost any transport, and he gave the 
signal to return to the fort. As the two craft pulled off, a 
white flag was seen waving on shore. Chase ordered a reply, 
and a bed sheet was run up. A few colored women and chil- 
dren appeared on the bank, and two boats were sent out to 
parley with them. Apprehending that the colored party 
might be a ruse to lure the Federals within rifle shot of an 
enemy ambush, Chase ordered the boats manned by heavily 
armed sailors. The boats landed and sailors strolled along 
the sand while an officer, the skeptical Colonel Cram, talked 
to the colored women. The boats came back, Chase watching 
them closely through a nautical glass. He noticed that as the 
boats moved off the colored Virginians walked away as 
though disheartened and aggrieved. The idea struck him 
that they had been asking asylum at Fortress Monroe and had 
been refused. As a boat returned to the Miami Chase impetu- 
ously jumped in and ordered himself rowed to shore. He 
leaped out and began talking to the dusky Virginians, who 
told him they had no desire to leave. ‘They were merely curi- 
ous as to what all the excitement was about. The explorers 
were now convinced that the “enemy” they had seen was 
only these negro folks. The Miami and accompanying tug 
sailed north to the fort. But Chase had seen for himself that 
the landing spot was excellent, with fair roads leading from 
it straight to Norfolk, according to the map. 

“The result . . . wrote General Viele, ‘“‘was the demon- 
stration that this was not only an available, but a most ad- 
mirable, landing-place, with depth of water sufficient for the 
largest transport to approach to within a few feet of the 
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shore; yet these officers had been stationed at Fortress Mon- 
roe for a whole year!” 

Darkness had fallen when the explorers returned and re- 
ported to the commander-in-chief. He was astonished and 
excited at the renewed hope of proving what daring and dash 
might accomplish. Lincoln insisted on seeing the landing for 
himself. He had been studying maps part of the afternoon, 
and had spotted what seemed to be another feasible place, 
even closer to Norfolk than the one Chase had investigated. 

The explorers set off again, under a bright moon, with 
reinforcements. Lincoln and Stanton sailed in the tug; Chase 
was in the Miami again. At the new landing the tug ran in 
fairly close, and found the water shallower than at the other. 
The tug anchored, as did the Miami farther out, and a boat 
rowed Lincoln in to the shore. The Miami trained her long- 
range gun on the beach, to protect the President in case of 
danger. Lincoln clambered out, and calmly strolled up and 
down on enemy soil, under the light of a full moon, until 
satisfied that he had seen all there was to see. While he looked 
about on what the enemy was fond of calling “the sacred soil 
of Virginia,” someone on the Miami thought they saw inland 
a party of enemy horsemen. Chase, alarmed, sent a dispatch 
telling Lincoln of the possible danger, and asking if he 
should open fire. ‘The President disappointed him by signal- 
ing a negative. He thought he had enough protection from 
danger, for the rowboat was full of armed sailors. And there 
was a chance that the gunners on Chase’s man-of-war, who 
had little experience in handling ordnance, might drop a 
shell on the wrong target. Also, a few heavy projectiles would 
warn the enemy to expect trouble and toss away the advan- 
tage of surprise in case this landing place should be used 
later. “‘How little the Confederacy dreamed,” wrote General 
Viele, ‘what a visitor it had that night to the ‘sacred soil’!”’ 

Two landing spots had thus been located, but Chase’s was 
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better. Back to the fort went the two warships, and the offi- 
cials sat again in council of war. Stanton and Lincoln deter- 
mined to attack at the earliest possible moment. Chase fa- 
vored Friday morning. He was afraid that the cautious Mc- 
Clellan might appear and contend that the Norfolk attack 
plan was unorthodox, unsound, and impossible. 

But McClellan did not appear, and on Friday evening the 
war council decided to wait no longer. They ordered Gen- 
eral Wool to prepare his force for an attack early Saturday 
morning. Stanton, impressed with the work and determina- 
tion of his friend Chase, said he had a mind to make Chase 
the over-all commander of the assault, General Wool being 
too old, at seventy-eight, although a veteran of the War of 
1812, to take the field in a shooting battle. Not so, returned 
the aged general, and he entered a formal request to hold the 
command. Chase had no objection, remarking that he “could 
not inflict sorrow upon gray hairs,” and Wool was designated 
commander. He asked Chase to go along in the assault, and 
went off to write orders setting troops in motion. Chase 
turned the Miami over to Colonel Cram, who would use it 
to protect the transports. 

Saturday morning the whole party was up early. Four regi- 
ments, thrilled by the renewed prospect of action, had not 
gone to bed at all, but had boarded transports and crossed 
the river, ready to land with the first light of morning. Other 
regiments prepared to follow. Chase breakfasted hurriedly, 
and sailed to the south shore with General Wool, General 
Viele, and more soldiers. They found that a considerable 
number of troops had already landed and moved southwest 
toward Norfolk. Chase sailed west to examine, by daylight, 
the second landing, which the President had found and ex- 
plored. The place was less than a mile closer to Norfolk than 
the one being used, and shallower. Satisfied that his landing 
was better than Lincoln’s, Chase sailed back, and landed 
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there in the wake of the generals. Lincoln remained behind 
in the fort all day, studying maps, mulling over the tactics 
and strategy of the Virginia campaign, half-expecting Mc- 
Clellan to arrive in person, and giving thought to Washing- 
ton business neglected for nearly a week. 

Chase was afire with militant enthusiasm as he trod the 
sacred soil. He found General Viele, who provided him with 
a horse, and the two galloped off to scout. Riding west, they 
found signs of the mounted patrol sighted when the place 
was investigated by moonlight. More important, they en- 
countered fresh horse-tracks indicating plainly that the 
enemy had withdrawn since sun-up. Back they rode, and 
Chase made a formal report to General Wool. Stanton came 
up, and they discussed what to do. Advance at once, they de- 
cided. Stanton asked Chase, to his delight, to go forward with 
the troops. Obtaining from Wool a squad of cavalry, the 
party rode off, ‘‘General Viele, myself,’”” as Chase wrote it, 
‘and a half-dozen dragoons.” The morning was by this time 
well advanced, and the sun burned down. The Secretary of 
War went back to the fort to pore over more maps and study 
dispatches as they came in from the new field of advance. 

Before the mounted warriors of the Chase party had gone 
very far they encountered a disgusting scene. A regiment of 
troops in blue waited idly along the road, taking their ease 
under trees. Chase reined up. This was no way to capture an 
enemy stronghold! “Who commands this regiment?” he de- 
manded. The soldiers pointed to their colonel, who also 
rested. Chase asked the colonel who his commander was. The 
officer did not know, nor had he any detailed orders. Some 
thought General Weber was their brigade commander, but 
others said General Mansfield was the officer in charge. Ob- 
viously, General Wool had neglected to prepare definite, 
comprehensive battle orders, and the assault had no unity 
or organization. The relaxing colonel had orders to take a 
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certain road after landing. He had marched down it, and 
“thought he would wait to see what was to be done next.” 

Riding on, his mind in rebellion against the eternal slow- 
ness of military men, Chase came up to another scattered 
regiment, where he received the same answers to his angry 
queries. Another mile brought him to General Mansfield 
and his staff, cooling themselves with draughts from a spar- 
kling spring. Down the road lay the advance regiment, also 
halted. “No one had any orders or instructions,’’ wrote 
Chase’s companion, Viele. “Suddenly the booming of can- 
non was heard immediately in front, and, as no artillery had 
been landed by us, it was evident that the firing proceeded 
from the enemy. Straggling soldiers now came running to- 
ward us, with exaggerated rumors of the enemy being in 
force, burning the bridges and contesting with artillery the 
passage of the streams that crossed the road. ‘The ridiculous- 
ness of the situation would have been amusing, if it had not 
been for the serious aspect that it was gradually assuming. 
Two regiments of cavalry had been embarked, and two bat- 
teries of artillery; yet not a horse or a gun had been sent to 
the front. Four regiments of infantry were marching along, 
uncertain what road to take, and unassigned to any brigade; 
two brigadier-generals and their staffs, without orders and 
without commands, were sitting by the road-side, waiting for 
something to turn up. This was the situation, with the enemy 
firing in front. 

“Secretary Chase took it all in at a glance, and rose at once 
to the necessities of the occasion. Tearing some leaves from 
his memorandum-book, he directed me to send one of our 
escort back to General Wool with a written requisition for 
artillery and cavalry. This brought the general to the front 
with two pieces of artillery and some mounted troops. As he 
rode up, Mr. Chase expressed to him in very strong language 
his astonishment at the condition of things. General Wool 
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replied that he presumed General Mansfield had felt some 
delicacy in assuming command over General Weber, and 
that General Weber had hesitated to act while General Mans- 
field was so near. “Talk of delicacy,’ exclaimed the Secretary, 
‘with the enemy firing in front! What absurdity! Let Gen- 
eral Mansfield go to the rear and bring up reenforcements, 
and that will settle all questions of delicacy.’ This brought 
about a prolonged discussion between Generals Wool and 
Mansfield, which was carried on at a short distance from the 
road, under the shade of a large sycamore tree. Losing all 
patience, the Secretary exclaimed: “Iwo cackling old hens!’ 
and, turning to me with a voice and manner that would have 
become Wellington and Soult, he said: 

“Sir! I order you in the name of the President of the 
United States to take command of these troops and march 
them upon Norfolk.’ General Viele, thus summarily des- 
ignated attack commander, formed a regiment as skirmish- 
ers, and they advanced at double-quick, followed rapidly by 
the other regiments lately idle. They had proceeded some 
distance before General Wool was aware of the movement. 
He was not long in overtaking us, however, and on his de- 
mand for an explanation from me [Viele] Mr. Chase assumed 
the responsibility, after which we proceeded harmoniously 
toward our destination.” 

As Viele, Chase, and the forward regiment advanced, they 
questioned every person they encountered about the enemy’s 
force and disposition. One of these civilian stragglers said he 
had just passed through the abandoned Confederate camp. 
They found it deserted, as he had said. It had been guarded 
by an earthwork mounting twenty-one heavy guns, but the 
frowning black muzzles were silent. ‘The troops gave cheer 
after cheer. Norfolk, two miles distant, was theirs. The con- 


* Viele, “A Trip with Lincoln, Chase and Stanton,” Scribner’s Monthly, XVI, 
819-821. 
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querors paused to form a line of march for their triumphal 
entry, Chase and the generals in the van. This procession was 
soon halted by another, advancing in the opposite direction 
under a flag of truce. ‘These were the officials of the captured 
city, headed by Mayor Lamb, coming out to capitulate, and 
to slow down the actual transfer of authority as much as 
might be, giving the Confederates time to wreck the great 
navy yard. ‘The mayor, with all the formality of a mediaeval 
warden, appeared with a bunch of rusty keys and a formida- 
ble roll of papers, which he proceeded to read with the ut- 
most deliberation previous to delivering the ‘keys of the city.’ 
The reading of the documents—which embraced a large por- 
tion of the history of Virginia, the causes of the war, the 
peculiar position of the good citizens of Norfolk, and in short 
a little of everything that could have the remotest bearing 
upon the subject and exhaust the longest possible space of 
time in reading—was protracted until nearly dark. In the 
meanwhile the Confederates were hurrying with their artil- 
lery and stores over the ferry to Portsmouth, cutting the 
water pipes and flooding the public buildings, setting fire to 
the navy yard, and having their own way generally, while our 
General was listening in the most innocent and complacent 
manner to the long rigmarole so ingeniously prepared by the 
mayor and skillfully interlarded with fulsome personal eu- 
logium upon himself. Losing all patience, Mr. Chase at last 
interposed and suggested that any further parley was unnec- 
essary, and that we should proceed to the city.” 

‘The mayor contrived further delay by presenting several 
carriages, in which he insisted the triumphal entry be made, 
and arranging the etiquette of who should ride with whom 
and in what order. The army remained behind while the 
officials went to the city hall for the formal surrender, the 
lead conveyance, formerly in the service of General Huger, 
the Confederate commander, carrying Chase, Wool, and two 
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of the capitulating delegation. A large crowd assembled in 
front of city hall as the mayor made another long speech sur- 
rendering the city to General Wool. While the mayor held 
forth, Chase wrote out an order appointing General Viele 
military governor of Norfolk, and obtained Wool’s signa- 
ture.” 

Chase and Wool, tired out, rode off in the carriage to the 
army, leaving the military governor “the solitary occupant of 
the city hall, without a soldier within two miles, and with not 
even an aide-de-camp to assist me. The situation appeared 
somewhat critical. A noisy mob surrounded the building, 
some of the more excitable exhibiting a sort of bravado by 
firing pistols in the air. ... The probable return of the Mer- 
rimac to a position off the city would certainly complicate 
matters most disagreeably, so that it became a question of no 
little moment to occupy with troops, as speedily as possible, 
the opposite side of the river, to prevent supplies from going 
to the Merrimac, and also to save the navy-yard from total 
destruction. Fortunately, an enterprising newspaper corre- 
spondent had followed the carriages on foot, and him I ap- 
pointed an aide and dispatched for the troops. By the time the 
troops arrived the moon had risen, and by its light they were 
placed in position. A regiment dispatched to the navy-yard 
was too late to rescue it from almost complete destruction, 
but it cut off the Merrimac from any supplies from either side 
of the river. It was long after midnight before the final dispo- 
sition of the troops was made, and this had hardly been ac- 
complished when, with a shock that shook the city, and with 
an ominous sound that could not be mistaken, the magazine 
of the Merrimac was exploded, the vessel having been cut off 
from supplies and deserted by the crew, and thus this most 
formidable engine of destruction that had so long been a ter- 


* Report of John E. Wool, May 12, 1862, Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, series I, vol. XI, 634-635. 
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ror..., went to her doom, a tragic and glorious finale to the 
trip of the Miami.” § 

While General Viele sweated at city hall, wondering when 
some enterprising rebels would show up to take him pris- 
oner, Chase and Wool were making their way back to the 
landing opposite Fortress Monroe, weary but triumphant. 
General Wool and Acting General Chase completely forgot 
to order a regiment to capture Portsmouth and Gosport, 
Virginia, and occupy the west bank of the Elizabeth River, 
to hem in Norfolk on the west. Viele had to give that order 
when the troops reached city hall. It was slow work moving 
ahead among the exulting soldiers. At midnight Chase and 
Wool reached the fort, and hurried to the President’s room 
to report the great victory. They found him greatly worried. 
The last report he had from the front was that of General 
Mansfield, the officer sent back for reinforcements, who had 
told the familiar tale of confusion and failure. As the after- 
noon wore on with no reports coming in—no news was usu- 
ally bad news, Lincoln had found in a year of war—he began 
to fear not only a failure but loss of the attacking force. 
Worry changed swiftly to delight when he learned, from the 
captors themselves, that Norfolk had fallen. The Secretary 
of War came in, clad in his nightshirt, and heard the great 
news with equal delight. He had been too worried to sleep. 
The emotional Stanton, carried away, folded General Wool 
into his arms. 

The weary chiefs went to bed, to learn next morning still 
more good news. The naval commander, Goldsborough, 
came into the fort’s parlor to tell them that the Merrimac 
was no more. This intelligence astonished them all, though if 
they had given thought to the situation the terror’s destruc- 
tion might have been anticipated. What a triumph! Norfolk 
captured and the Merrimac destroyed! But the President had 


Viele, op. cit., 821-822. 
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to think of other sectors and objectives, and he was anxious 
to return to Washington after his six-day field excursion. 
McClellan had still not appeared. Instead, the General had 
asked permission to reorganize the Army of the Potomac 
under a new corps system, a sure sign that the peninsular 
campaign was not developing successfully. Lincoln replied 
on Friday, May 9g, giving him a stern private lecture, and 
advising against the proposed change.° 

Before leaving the front the visitors wanted to see Norfolk 
and the wreck of the Merrimac. They were to return to 
Washington Sunday in the Baltimore, and their ship turned 
west to visit the new conquest. Slowly they made their way 
in, dodging obstructions. They enjoyed the satisfaction of 
seeing the Monitor peacefully floating in waters lately for- 
bidden to any craft flying the Stars and Stripes. The tour 
took far longer than they expected, and the day was well ad- 
vanced when the Baltimore turned downstream, touched at 
Fortress Monroe, then moved into Chesapeake Bay, north- 
bound. Chase, rested and glowing with triumph, wrote an- 
other long letter to his youngest daughter, relating the cli- 
max of his adventure at war. ‘So ended a brilliant week’s 
campaign by the President,” he wrote as the ship plowed 
north, modestly omitting his own major role in organizing 
the attack operation, “for I think it quite certain that if he 
had not gone down, Norfolk would still have been in the 
possession of the enemy, and the Merrimac as grim and de- 
fiant as ever. The whole coast is now virtually ours, for there 
is no port which the Monitor and the Stevens cannot take.” ”° 

As the campaigners returned the North read with delight 
of the double victory on a front where no triumph was ex- 
pected. Lincoln, Chase, and Stanton were heroes, and recipi- 
ents of enthusiastic congratulations. Headlines of Monday 


® Lincoln to McClellan, May 9, 1862, Complete Works, VII, 156-157. 
10 Chase to Nettie Chase, May 11, 1862, Chase MSS., Hist. Soc. Pa. 
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hailed “President Lincoln’s First Military and Naval Opera- 
tion—Its Great Success.” ** In the first flush of enthusiasm 
newspaper reporters characterized the President as a military 
genius as well as a statesman. His return to the capital was 
taken to mean that the Virginia campaign was developing 
perfectly, no longer requiring the personal attention of the 
new genius at arms. General Wool received official thanks, 
and formal notification that the President regarded Wool’s 
captures ‘‘as among the most important successes of the pres- 
ent war.” 

All three of the country’s new civilian “‘military heroes” 
were determined to push McClellan forward with his main 
army. But the general was not to be hurried. He was not im- 
pressed with Lincoln’s sudden reputation as a military man. 
Actually, considering the strategy of the whole Virginia area, 
McClellan shared the credit for the Norfolk victory with 
those who pushed the attack and accepted the surrender. His 
pressure on the enemy, north and west of Norfolk, robbed 
the city of defenders and made it easy prey for a few regi- 
ments from Fortress Monroe. So McClellan paid no atten- 
tion to the Norfolk demonstration laid out for him by the 
commander-in-chief. He ran the peninsula campaign exactly 
as before, moving slowly and carefully, as though his grand 
force was a sort of military glacier capable of grinding down 
everything in its path, a method which led to failure three 
months later. 


™ New York Herald, May 12, 1862. 
Stanton to Wool, May 16, 1862, Official Records, ser. I, v. XI, 635. 
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A Patagonian Oyster for Captain Darling 


By HELEN Duprey BULLOCK 


\ | ARSHAL Ward H. Lamon called upon Abraham 
Lincoln on April 13, 1865, with an application 
for a pardon. Lincoln, about to sign it asked, 

“Lamon, have you ever heard how the Patagonians eat oys- 

ters? They open them and throw the shells out of the window 

until the pile gets higher than the house, and then they 
move.” “I feel today like commencing a new pile of par- 
dons,” he added, “and I may as well begin it just here.’’* 

In the files of the Pardon Attorney of the United States 
is a curious autograph letter from President Lincoln which 
reads:* 


EXECUTIVE MANSION 
Washington, Feb. 16, 1863. 


Hon. Attorney General 


Dear Sir: 


Nathan Darling, Captain of the Capitol Police, was fined forty 
dollars and charged with costs, for arresting two persons in the 
Lobby of the Gallery of the H. R. on the occasion of Reading 
Washington’s Farewell Address Feb. 22. 1863 [1862]. He sup- 
posing he was performing his official duty. The fine was imposed 
in the criminal court upon indictment. I have concluded to 
remit the fine, if considered lawful for me to do so. Please make 
out the proper paper, if you deem it within my power. 


Yours truly, 
A. Lincoln 


1 John G. Nicolay Papers, Library of Congress, No. 218 of “Lincoln stories.” 

2 Papers of the U. S. Pardon Attorney, A 460, Record Group 204, National 
Archives. Writing on February 16, 1863, Lincoln erroneously gives the date of 
Darling’s action as February 22, 1863, a slip of the pen which came easily to a 
president harassed by many chores. 
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The envelope covering the letter carries an endorsement by 
the commissioner of public buildings and grounds in whose 
department the Capitol Police were employed: 


Hon. Edwd Bates, Atty Gen. 
My Dear Sir, 

The President wrote the within & handed it to me this morn- 
ing. Will you have the kindness to attend to it as soon as you 
conveniently can and oblige. 


Yours very truly 
B. B. French 
Feby. 16. 1863 


Why should a captain of the Capitol Police have been 
fined for performing his duty? And, of all times, why should 
he have found it necessary to arrest citizens of the national 
capital during the memorial reading of that most august 
message which the Father of his Country addressed to the 
nation upon his farewell to public office? 

Also among the papers of the Pardon Attorney is a pardon 
signed by Abraham Lincoln for Captain Nathan Darling of 
the Capitol police. The papers themselves present contradic- 
tory dates, and the circumstances are far from clear. By piec- 
ing together accounts from contemporary newspapers and 
fragmentary records from the old District of Columbia 
Criminal Court records, however, it is possible to reconstruct 
that day in 1862 when Captain Darling fell afoul of the laws 
of the District of Columbia while zealously performing his 
duty as a Capitol policeman. 

It was February 22, 1862. The war which many had be- 
lieved would end in a few weeks was in its eleventh month. 
Elaborate plans had been made for the traditional anniver- 
sary celebration of Washington’s birthday in the capital. 
Congress had appropriated $5,000.00 for illumination of the 
public buildings; a magnificent flag had been donated by a 
local patriot to be raised on the Washington monument: 
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and there was to be the customary reading in Congress of 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

The Washington Daily National Intelligencer urged pri- 
vate citizens to join the Federal government in illuminations 
to celebrate both Washington’s birthday and the recent 
Union successes at Fort Donelson and Savannah, Tennessee. 
In printing the Order of Proceedings for February 22, 1862, 
the paper announced the schedule for the seating of cabinet 
members, government officials, officers of the Army and 
Navy, distinguished visitors, and invited guests, but not the 
general public. To control the crowds, only the North and 
East entrances of the Senate wing, and the East and West en- 
trances to the House of Representatives were to be opened. 

After a prayer by the Chaplain, flags captured from the 
Confederate armies were to be presented by the Army and 
the Navy; then the traditional reading of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address would take place.* 

But on the very day that the plans for the gala celebration 
were announced, the president’s twelve-year-old son William 
Wallace Lincoln died, and the White House was plunged 
into mourning. The House and Senate passed resolutions of 
sympathy for the bereaved family, canceled the plans f +r of- 
ficial illumination of public buildings, and adjourned. 

On February 21, violent wind and rain storms tore 
through the city, flooding all low places, uprooting trees, and 
unroofing houses. The grounds of the Washington monu- 
ment were such a sea of mud that the exercises scheduled 
there for the next day were also canceled. 

February 22 was clear, however, and the day began with 
the ringing of bells, firing of salutes from the Navy Yard 
arsenal and the forts. Houses and buildings were bedecked 
with flags. By 10:30, crowds were swarming up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, bands were playing, and fire companies were out in 


® Washington, D. C., Daily National Intelligencer, February 20, 1862. 
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full regalia. As citizens passed by Rosenthal’s Academy of 
Music, they saw the front of the building completely draped 
with flags. “Neighbor Metzerot had a fine pictorial repre- 
sentation of the equestrian statue of George Washington 
flanked by Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson.” At Tenth 
and Louisiana, an effigy of Jefferson Davis dangled from a 
pole projecting from a building. Papers reported that in 
Richmond, Virginia, the day sacred to the memory of one 
of the greatest Virginians was being profaned by the inaugu- 
ration of Jefferson Davis as ‘“The President of the Bogus Con- 
federacy.”’ * 

Outside the Capitol there was a scene of turmoil. Those 
with invitations to the celebration struggled through the 
crowd of persons without cards, who crushed forward for ad- 
mission, or at least a glimpse of the display of captured Con- 
federate battle flags. Inside the building, as reported by the 
Daily Globe, all was not going smoothly, either. 

Representative John J. Crittenden of Kentucky had in- 
troduced a resolution opposing the acceptance of the battle 
flags because they were the emblems of pirates and rebels, 
and represented no recognized foe or government. After 
heated debate his resolution passed by a vote of 70 to 61, to 
the vast disappointment of the onlookers. An uproar swept 
the gallery, and the reading of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress with its wise counsel against partisan strife was lost in 
the hubbub. One gentleman started screaming in a shrill 
voice, “Police, police, send up the police!”’® 

Lincoln’s letter to Attorney General Edward Bates indi- 
cates that Captain Nathan Darling of the Capitol Police tried 
to quell this disturbance. At the March, 1862, term of the 
District of Columbia Criminal Court, however, Captain 
Darling was indicted by the grand jury on the complaint of 


‘Washington, D. C., Evening Star, February 21, 1864. 
® Washington, D. C., Daily Globe, February 22, 1862. 
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citizen Milton L. Brosius that he “‘with force of arms did 
make an assault did then and there beat and ill treat and 
other injuries did inflict in the District of Columbia, County 
of Washington.” ® The case was continued to the June term, 
when Captain Darling entered a plea of guilty, probably 
with the understanding that his case would be laid before 
President Lincoln as the simplest manner of disposing of a 
problem which could scarcely be entrusted to a jury com- 
posed of citizens who themselves might have been among 
the disappointed celebrants on Wasington’s Birthday. On 
July 24, Darling was sentenced to pay a fine of twenty dollars 
and costs, but appealed the case to President Lincoln. ‘The 
letter to the Attorney General and the pardon of Captain 
Darling record Lincoln’s action in relief of the zealous 
policeman. 


® Case 162, March term of 1862, Criminal Court of District of Columbia, con- 
tinued as Case 70, June term, 1862. Docket marked “Pardoned by the President, 
February 18, 1863,” National Archives. Papers in the case are not in the file, a 
not unusual circumstance in this group of records. 
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LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS. By T. Harry Williams. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. viii, 363 pp. $4.00. 


This book supersedes all other studies of Lincoln as a military 
leader. It is not another military history of the Civil War. The 
author’s theme, as stated in the introduction, is Lincoln as com- 
mander in chief, his place in the high command, and “his in- 
fluence in developing a modern command system for the na- 
tion.” Williams concludes that Lincoln, judged by modern 
standards, was probably the greatest war president in our history, 
and a great natural strategist as well, better than any of his gen- 
erals, including Grant. 

Williams does not adduce a great many new facts. He works 
with known materials, although now and then a new-found letter 
or document is aptly used. The chief value of the book lies in the 
cool, level-headed reasoning that draws new meaning from the 
facts and gives validity to the author’s conclusions. 

Lincoln does not escape criticism. He made numerous mis- 
takes. In military affairs, as in other matters, he had to learn. ‘The 
amazing thing is his capacity to learn. This is a story of mental 
growth in what was a new field for him. _ 

This book should end the controversy over McClellan’s status 
as a general, although it probably will not. Williams is fairer to 
McClellan than most of that General’s critics, but his conclusions 
are no less devastating. He gives McClellan full credit for genius 
as an organizer. McClellan created the Army of the Potomac and 
made it believe in itself. “Its record will always stand as a tribute 
to McClellan’s organizing ability.’’ But as a leader of the army he 
created, McClellan was a tragic failure. Williams puts his finger 
on the reason for it. Because, no matter how endlessly the experts 
argue about the soundness or unsoundness of McClellan’s 
strategy or tactics, one comes back inevitably to the fact that he 
was temperamentally unfit for high command. Like Buell, he 
created imaginary situations in his mind, and dealt with them as 
realities. He held it to be his greatest glory when he could make 
the enemy retreat without loss of life on either side. His defense 
of his strategy on the Peninsula in My Own Story was largely 
afterthought. No wonder his soldiers loved him—he never made 
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them fight if he could avoid it, a commendable characteristic in 
many respects, but not in a general whose duty it is to use his 
men as instruments of war. War to McClellan was not blood, 
sweat and tears, but “moves on a gigantic chessboard.” 

Williams appraises Halleck as a man who “‘delighted to coun- 
sel” but “hated to decide.” Lincoln made most of the decisions 
while “Old Brains” was general in chief. The author corrects 
Kenneth P. Williams’ (Lincoln Finds a General) magnification 
of Pope, who was as rash as McClellan was cautious, and, like 
McClellan, could not judge realities. Frémont, Buell, Burnsides, 
Rosecrans, Banks, Hooker (‘‘His strategic talent was limited to 
his field of vision’), Meade and McClernand are incisively ap- 
praised in the process of analysing their relations with Lincoln. 

Williams brings out—and no one else has done this—how care- 
fully Lincoln continued to supervise military movements even 
after Grant assumed command. Lincoln did not ask Grant for 
details of his plans, but he helped to frame his strategy, checked 
up on him constantly, and made useful suggestions. The author 
concludes that, by modern standards, Grant was superior to Lee; 
he grasped the concept of total war while Lee did not, and his 
staff work was more efficient. ““What was realism with Grant,” 
says Williams, “was barbarism to Lee. Lee thought of war in 
the old way as a conflict between armies and refused to view it 
for what it had become—a struggle between societies. To him, 
economic war was needless cruelty to civilians. Lee was the last 
of the old-fashioned generals, Grant was the first of the great 
moderns.” And Sherman understood the new concept of total 
war even better than did Grant. 

By the winter of 1863-64, after months of trial and failure, the 
United States had worked out a modern command system with 
the President as commander in chief, Grant as general in chief, 
Halleck, with the title of chief of staff as a coordinator, and a 
departmental organization which, together, were superior, in 
Williams’ view, to anything achieved in Europe until von 
Moltke created the Prussian military machine of 1866 and 1870. 
Lincoln cannot be given all the credit for this; but he was one 
of the chief architects; and he put it into operation. 

Williams has written a basic book. Although his work is of a 
nature to excite controversy, this reviewer would disagree with 
him on only a few minor details. His judgments are altogether 
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sound. Scholarly, but unspoiled by scholarly jargon, the book is 
a worthy selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. B.P.T. 


LINCOLN’S LITTLE CORRESPONDENT. By Hertha Pauli. Illustrated 
by Fritz Kredel. Garden City: Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
1951. 128 pp. $2.50. 


Here is one of the most captivating incidents of Lincoln’s life, 
charmingly told for children. It is the story of eleven-year-old 
Grace Bedell, who wrote to the President-elect suggesting that 
he grow a beard and received a reply in his own handwriting. 
But the reply was noncommittal, and when the train bearing 
Lincoln to Washington stopped near Grace’s home town of 
Westfield, New York, she was on hand with her parents, wonder- 
ing secretly if he had followed her advice and struggling to see 
him through the crowd that hemmed her in. 

Lincoln had not only allowed his beard to grow; he also re- 
membered his “little correspondent” and called for her. It was 
the proudest moment of Grace’s life when her father led her 
through the crowd and the tall man on the platform lifted her 
up and kissed her. 

This book is outstanding among Lincoln juveniles. Miss Pauli 
uses imagination, as one must in a book of this kind; but she 
does no violence to the facts. Only near the end is there a par- 
donable slip, which would not be worth mentioning except that 
it may recall a pleasurable incident to some readers of this 
Quarterly. Miss Pauli states that after moving to Kansas, Grace 
Bedell was not heard of after 1882. But some members of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association will remember that at our annual 
meeting in 1930, Mr. Arthur D. Mackie introduced a little old 
lady—Mrs. Grace Bedell Billings—as a guest. 

The drawings by Fritz Kredel add much to the attractiveness 
of the book. Bat. 


MR. LINCOLN’S CONTEMPORARIES: An Album of Portraits by 
Mathew B. Brady. By Roy Meredith. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1951. 233 pp. $6.00. 


Here are 172 portraits of men and women (men principally) 
who attained more or less prominence in the years preceding 
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and during the Civil War. Some were intimate with Lincoln, 
many were not; some are well known and others completely 
forgotten except by students of the period. Accompanying the 
pictures, which are clearly reproduced by half-tone, runs a con- 
cise and well-presented commentary on the subjects and the roles 
they played in the life of their time. 

Mathew Brady was a great photographer. He seemed to place 
his subject in a revealing pose and pitiless light. He had at his 
disposal none of those artful devices for softening, erasing, high- 
lighting and touching up, with which present-day photographers 
manage to make most males into men of distinction. His lens 
missed none of the warts and wrinkles; they told the truth. One 
seems to discover what sort of men and women these people 
actually were by seeing them as Brady revealed them. William 
Lloyd Garrison’s visage, with its set and mirthless smile, is cut 
from granite; Joseph Henry is a kindly and dreamy scholar; 
Lewis Cass is a pompous stubborn reactionary; James Russell 
Lowell is a well-fed poet with money in the bank; old Simon 
Cameron squints past the camera with a sly and predatory leer; 
William Tecumseh Sherman’s thinly-bearded countenance is 
seamed and scarred and wrinkled with suffering and fortitude; 
the reason Winfield Scott was called “Old Fuss and Feathers” is 
all too obvious. 

But this is easy; one discovers in these more familiar faces 
what, from a knowledge of history, he knows ought to be there. 
It is more interesting to attempt to characterize the lesser-known 
—the Bibbs, the Corbetts, the Jewetts, the Verplancks; the mer- 
chants, newspapermen, actors and actresses, soldiers, reformers, 
politicians, men-in-the-street—and to check your conclusions in 
the accompanying text, or from other sources. You will discover 
that you guess right oftener than not. Brady’s camera, by the way, 
was more successful with men than with women; or rather, 
women were less successful in front of Brady’s camera than were 
men. Even the actresses fare badly. Lottie Forbes and Laura Le 
Claire should never, in the eyes of this reviewer, have appeared 
in tights. All of which is an indication that a most interesting few 
hours may be spent with Mr. Lincoln’s Contemporaries. 


G.W.B. 
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ABE LINCOLN AT LOAFER STATION, @ Novel Based on Hoosier Leg- 
ends. By Anet Garrison. New York: Exposition Press. 1951. 


215 pp. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this novel may be an explanation, but cannot 
be an excuse, for the vicious libels on Abraham Lincoln, his 
father, and other historical personages who are purportedly por- 
trayed. Although a novelist may legitimately create fictional 
characters who are adulterers and whores, the writer who fic- 
tionizes an historical person as using evil language and perform- 
ing immoral acts for which there is no shred of proof is as guilty 
of libel as if the person were alive. Neither the author of this 
novel nor her culpable publisher would dare publish such a 
story about living persons, and it is high time that their prurient 
gossip be labeled for what it is. To portray the adolescent Abe 
as visting a woman of ill repute and as being discovered with her 
by Thomas Lincoln, who “kills” a pint of liquor “to get up 
courage” before he enters the house himself, is beneath con- 
tempt. Lincoln needs no defense from this sort of thing, but not 
even the lowliest historical person deserves such moral irrespon- 
sibility from authors and publishers. Let the author create as 
many sexual escapades as she chooses for her fictional heroes, 
but let her have the decency to withdraw a prurient book about 
a dead man who cannot sue her. Exposition Press please take 
notice! 


LINCOLN DE LOS POETAS. Seleccién y Traduccion de Jose Coronel 
Urtecho y Ernesto Cardenal. Managua, Nicaragua: El Hilo 
Azul, Apartado 206. 39 pp. $1.00. 


Senor Cardenal has translated some of the finest poems about 
Lincoln into excellent Spanish verse. Whitman, Sandburg, 
Masters, Lindsay, Stephen Vincent Benét, Rosemary Benét, John 
Gould Fletcher, Edwin Markham, and Witter Bynner are rep- 
resented. This first publication in a projected series, “Coleccion 
Poesia de América,” designed to better acquaint Latin America 
with the poets of the northern continent, will prove an attrac- 
tive item to all Lincoln collectors. For students of Lincoln, as 
well as students of American poetry who read Spanish (or are 
attempting to learn), the translations will afford pleasurable 
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opportunity to observe what good American poetry is like when 
translated into good Spanish verse. 


THE REAL BOOK ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Michael Gorham. 
Illustrated by Elinore Blaisdell. Garden City, New York: 
Garden City Books. 1951. 186 pp. $1.25. 


Michael Gorham has written a lively, entertaining book for 
young people which makes the most of anecdotes and traditions 
about Lincoln while following an essentially correct outline of 
Lincoln’s life. This ‘““Real Book” should prove attractive to 
youngsters, not only for its readability but also for the line draw- 
ings with which it is illustrated, but any boy who has ever pulled 
a crosscut saw will be amused at the problem presented by the 
drawing on page 50, where Abe is portrayed as being ignorant of 
the “pinch” that will inevitably stop his saw before it is well 
started through the log. A valuable provision in the book, which 
should be of interest to school teachers, is the table of “Real 
Dates in the life of Abraham Lincoln” and the brief anthology 
of famous selections from Lincoln’s speeches and letters which 
concludes the volume. There is also an adequate index. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN KENTUCKY LITERATURE. By Willard Rouse 
Jillson. Frankfort, Kentucky: Roberts Printing Company. 
1951. 75 pp. Paper $3.75, Boards $4.75. (Address the author, 
go1 West Third St., Frankfort, Kentucky.) 


Mr. Jillson’s bibliography will be particularly useful to any- 
one interested in publications about Lincoln written by Ken- 
tuckians or published in Kentucky. Also included are items deal- 
ing largely or considerably with the Lincolns in Kentucky. 
Newspaper articles and pamphlets as well as books are listed, and 
works of fiction as well as fact. For the collector, Mr. Jillson’s 
work is particularly recommended. 
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News and Comment 


Lincoln in Marble and Bronze, by F. Lauriston Bullard, will 
be published and mailed to our members in April. Although 
publication of this fine book was announced last fall, production 
problems greatly delayed our accomplishment. Our efforts to 
make the reproductions of photographs as good as possible will, 
we believe, more than repay our members for the necessary de- 
lay. Dr. Bullard’s history of statues and sculptors, written as only 
he could write it, wiil speak for itself. It is our hope and expecta- 
tion that many non-members of the Association will acquire and 
treasure this attractive volume. 


Meetings of the Lincoln Group of Boston were held on Octo- 
ber 20 and November 17, 1951. On October 20, President A. H. 
Meneely of Wheaton College (Mass.) spoke on “Lincoln’s Mo- 
bilization Problems in 1861,” and Robert S. Barton spoke on 
“Some Lincoln Dates and Data.” On November 17, Milton 
Beecher read a paper entitled “Some Thoughts on the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,” and a recording of William R. Rathvon’s 
“I Heard Lincoln that Day” was presented by Mrs. Rathvon. On 
February 16, 1952, the group met in the newly-dedicated 
Lincoln-Lee Room of the Winchester, Massachusetts, Public 
Library. The program was devoted to memorial addresses on 
former group members, the late Edgar Rich, donor of the 
Lincoln-Lee Room, and the late Ralph Hale of Winchester. Kel- 
sey Ballou Sweatt spoke on Mr. Rich’s part in the formation of 
the Boston Lincoln Group, and the Reverend Laurence L. Bar- 
ber delivered a tribute to Mr. Rich. Herbert F. Jenkins delivered 
the tribute to Mr. Hale. Speaker at the dedication of the Lincoln- 
Lee Room on February 12 was Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


Bruce E. Wheeler, continues his excellent annual recapitula- 
tion of Lincoln publications and Lincoln news in his article 
“Lincolniana in 1951,” Hobbies Magazine (February, 1952), 
pp. 114-129. 
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Members of the Association will be interested in an unusual 
piece of Lincolniana, a 12-in., 33 R.P.M. Long Playing record 
of the radio talk delivered over WRUL (Boston) on Febru- 
ary 12, 1938, by William R. Rathvon, entitled “I heard Lincoln 
that Day.” Mr. Rathvon’s narrative of his experience as a boy 
nine years of age at Gettysburg on November 19, 1863, is both 
interesting and inspirational. The recording is good. The record 
is for sale at $3.75, by Loring W. Carney, Box 153, Astor Station, 
Boston 23, Massachusetts. 


The Lincoln Association of Jersey City, perhaps the oldest 
group of its kind in continuous organization, dating from the 
year 1865, held its annual Lincoln Day Dinner on February 12. 
In addition to the annual dinner, the Association in co-operation 
with other patriotic groups held ceremonies before Frazer's 
statue of Lincoln. Abraham D. Hirsch is president of the As- 
sociation for 1952. 


The Lincoln Group of the District of Columbia held their 
annual public meeting on Sunday, February 10, in the Ford’s 
Theater Museum. Bruce Catton, author of Mr. Lincoln’s Army, 
was principal speaker. The annual business meeting of the group 
was held on the evening of February 13. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Rep. Chauncey W. Reed (IIl.); 1st Vice- 
President, Mr. Victor M. Birely; 2nd Vice-President, Randle 
Bond Truett; Recording Secretary, Dr. C. Percy Powell; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Anna V. Hausman; Treasurer, 
Mr. Frederic M. Wait. 


I would be very grateful for any information—letters, remi- 
niscences—of Dr. William E. Barton, who is the subject of a 
biography that I am writing. 

Thank you, 

Leonard Werbel 

67-35 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, New York 
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Contributors 


WituiaAM E. Barincer, professor of history in the University 
of Florida and formerly Executive Secretary of The Abraham 
Lincoln Association, is currently writing a biography of Salmon 
P. Chase. Mrs. HELEN Duprey BULLOCK, who assisted the editors 
of the forthcoming new edition of Lincoln’s writings during 
1948-49, searching the National Archives for new Lincoln manu- 
scripts, is now on the staff of the National Council for Historic 
Sites and Buildings, Washington, D.C. 
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Filler, Harry K. . Columbus, Ohio 
Fischer, LeRoy H. . Stillwater, Okla. 
Fisher, Charles T., Jr. . Detroit, Mich. 
Fisher, Cherrington Lee 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
FitzGerald, W. Norman, Jr. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Wyoming, Ill. 


. Newburgh, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fletcher, Robert H. 
Fling, John W., Jr. 


Fogler, R. H. 

Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Ford, Clement R. Sharon, Conn. 
Foster, Solomon . . Knoxville, Tenn. 
* Foster, T. Henry . . Ottumwa, Iowa 
Fox, Jacob Logan . . Chicago, Ill. 
Freeland, Paul B. Nashville, Tenn. 
Freeman, Charles Y. . Chicago, Ill. 
French, Howard G. . East Orange, N. J. 
French, Paul P. . Owosso, Mich. 
Friday, C. S. . Whiting, Ind. 
Fruhman, Martin . . Dallas, Texas 
Fullenwider, H. D. Springfield, Il. 
Funk, Donald S. Springfield, Ill. 
Funk, Mrs. Donald S. . Springfield, Ill. 
Funk, William F. . LaCrosse, Wis. 


Gallagher, T. P. 
Gerberding, Arnold . - Huron, S. D. 
Gerken, C. A. . . Portland, Ore. 
Gernon, Blaine Brooks. . Chicago, III. 
Gibson, George M. 

West Des Moines, Iowa 


. Flint, Mich. 


* Deceased 
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Gillett, W. N. 
Gleason, Gay . Newton, Mass. 
Glover, W. Irving . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Goddard, Mrs. Julia Hatch 
Springfield, Il. 
Elkins, W. Va. 
. Garden City, N. Y. 
. Pleasant Hill, Il. 
. . Flint, Mich. 
Golden, Harry G. . Richmond, Ind. 
Goldman, Sidney A. . Springfield, Ill. 
Goldsborough, Arnold 
Wilmington, Del. 
Goodyear, A. Conger .. New York, N. Y. 
Gottschalk, A. H. . Springfield, Ill. 
Graebel, Richard Paul . . Springfield, Ill. 
Graham, Hugh J. . Springfield, Il. 
Grauel, Warren . St. Louis, Mo. 
Greeley, Samuel A. . Winnetka, Ill. 
Green, Dwight H. . Chicago, Ill. 
Greenly, A. H. . Hoboken, N. J. 
Greenman, Frederick F. 
New York, N. Y. 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
. Detroit, Mich. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Goddin, Sadavioe 
Godwin, Charles 
Goff, Harold 
Goid, Lilian 


Greenway, Cornelius 
Grenzebach, Chester 
Gresham, Perry E. 
Griffin, Barbara J. . Kirkwood, Mo. 
Grummon, A. Ray . Springfield, Il. 
Grummon, Richard R. . Springfield, Il. 
Gunderson, Mrs. Forrest D. 
Oconomowac, Wis. 
Gunn, Walter T. . Danville, Ill. 
Haines, John W. 
Halbert, Sherrill 
Halfpenny, Harold T. 
Hall, Charles Edward 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Halpern, Irving . New York, N. Y. 
Hamand, Lavern M. . Russellville, Ark. 
Hamer, John M. . Wilmette, III. 
Hamilton, Allen B. . Oak Park, Ill. 
Hamilton, Leon David 
Appleton, Wis. 
. Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
Ambler, Pa. 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 


. Norton, Mass. 
Modesto, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hamlen, Joseph R. 
Hammond, C. Herrick 
Hansell, John 
Hansen, Arthur C. 
Hanson, Mrs. Roger 
Sulphur Springs, Mont. 


. Madison, Wis. 
Columbus, Ohio 
. Chicago, 


Harper, Josephine 
Harper, Robert S. 
Harrison, Carter H. 


Hatch, Cornelia B. 
* Hatch, Frank L. . 
Hatch, Ozias M., III . Springfield, Il. 
Hatch, Pascal Enos Springfield, Ill. 
Hatch, Mrs. Pascal Enos 
Springfield, Ill. 
- Rock Island, Il. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Fairmont, Minn. 


. Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Hauberg, John H. 
Havens, Nathaniel 
Haverlin, Carl 
Hay, Clarence L. 
Hay, Mrs. Logan 
* Haycraft, Julius E. 
Hayden, Arthur L. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
. Rutherford, N. J. 
Winnetka, II. 
- Peoria, Il. 


Hayman, Ike 
Healy, Laurin H. 
Heidrich, Arthur G. 
Heinsohn, A. F. 
North Charleston, S. C. 
Hellman, Alfred M. . New York, N. Y. 
Hendee, Robert W. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Hennessey, Mrs. J. R. 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Herget, Roscoe Peoria, Ill. 
Herndon, O. L. . Springfield, Til. 
Herrick, Cheesman A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hershenson, Harry G. Chicago, Ill. 
Herzog, William Chicago, Il. 
Hess, Elmer B. . Dearborn, Mich. 
Hess, George H., Jr. . St. Paul, Minn. 
Heun, Robert E. . Richmond, Ind. 
Hewitt, Charles H. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
Heyl, Clarence W. Peoria, Ill. 
Hickey, James T. . . Elkhart, Til. 
Hill, Perry C. . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hirsch, Abraham D. . Jersey City, N. J. 
Hitt, Robert B. . New Berlin, Ill. 
Hobbs, John W. Springfield, Ill. 
Hoff, Alonzo . . . Springfield, Ill. 
Hoff, Lawrence . Springfield, Il. 
Hoffmann, George C. . Springfield, Ill. 
Hoisington, Harland W. 
Princeton, N. J. 
. Springfield, Tl. 
. Cleveland, Ohio 
. Wauwatosa, Wis. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Holbrook, Mrs. J. H. 

Holden, Guerdon S. 

Holmes, Hugh M. 

Holtz, Fred 

Hoover, Wilbur C. 

Hopkins, Robert G. 
* Deceased 
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Horner, H.H. . . . Albany, N. Y. 
Horsley, G. William . Springfield, Il. 
Hosier, J. Walter . St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Hostick, King V. . Springfield, Il. 
House, Henry B. . Springfield, Il. 
House, Mrs. Henry B._. Springfield, Tl. 
* Houser, M. L.. . Peoria, Ill. 
Howard, Frank B. . Detroit, Mich. 
Howe, Josephine B. . Ithaca, N. Y. 
Howell, Alfred Corey . Bethel, Conn. 
Hubbell, D. D. Columbus, Ohio 
Hudnut, William H., Jr. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
. Washington, D. C. 
. Sioux City, Iowa 
Monmouth, 
. Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Il. 
. Alexandria, La. 
. Petersburg, Ill. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
-Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Hudson, C. D. 
Hughes, R. R. 
Humphrey, Mary E. 
Humphrey, Maude 
Hunter, Frank Otho 
Hunter, Kermit 
Huttner, Robert L. 
* Hyde, W. G. 


Ide, Mrs. Francis P. 

Insul, Samuel, Jr. 

Irwin, Robert B. 

Isham, Lincoln 

Ives, Mrs. Elizabeth S. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


. Springfield, Ml. 

. Chicago, Il. 
. Springfield, Tl. 
. New York, N. Y. 


Jacob, Edward J. 
Jacobs, William L. 
Jashnoff, Louis H. . Rochester, N. Y. 
Jay, Nelson D. . New York, N. Y. 
Jennewein, Charles V. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
. Worcester, Mass. 
River Forest, Ill. 
Evanston, 
. Cedar Falls, Iowa 
. Columbus, Ohio 


. Peoria, Il. 
. Springfield, Il. 


Jeppson, John 
Jirka, Frank J. .'. 
Johnson, Craig R. 
Johnson, V. W. 
Jones, C. A. . 
Jones, Edgar DeWitt 

Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 
Jones, Lewis E. . Florence, N. J. 
Jones, Mary Ellen . Watsonville, Calif. 
Jones, Warren L. . Jacksonville, Fla. 
Judson, Arthur . New York, N. Y. 
Judson, Mrs. Clara Ingram 

Evanston, Ill. 


Kagy, Leigh M. 
Kanady, Johnson, Jr. 
* Deceased 


. East St. Louis, Il. 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Keller, Oliver J. Springfield, Ill. 

Kelling, Roland A. . Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kellogg, J. Hall . Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Keys, Alvin S. . Springfield, Il. 

Kilburger, Harry - Lancaster, Ohio 

Kimber, William T. . Springfield, Ill. 

Kincaid, Robert L. . Harrogate, Tenn. 
Kindel, Mrs. Charles M. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Chicago, Ill. 

. Newtown, Conn. 

. Flushing, Mich. 


King, C. E. . 
King, Willard L. 
Kirby, H. N. 
Kleinpell, Arthur . 
Knopf, Alfred A. - Purchase, N. Y. 
Knotts, Raymond R. - Berwyn, Ill. 
Kooker, Arthur R. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Kopp, Paul . Manassas, Va. 
Korn, Bertram W. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kosberg, Alfred A. . Washington, D. C. 
Koster, Frederick J. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Kreider, Emma Jane . Springfield, Il. 
Kreider, George P. . Springfield, Il. 
Kreider, Mary H. . Springfield, Il. 
Kreider, Paul Gates . Springfield, Il. 
Kuhn, Isaac . Champaign, II. 
Kunhardt, Mrs. Dorothy Meserve 
Morristown, N. J. 
. Lynbrook, N. Y. 

Decatur, Ill. 


Lancaster, W. Emery - Quincy, Il. 

Lane, Arthur . Southbridge, Mass. 

Lane, Roger . Springfield, Tl. 

Lang, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 

New Baltimore, Mich. 
Ames, Iowa 


Kunken, Joseph E. 
Kyle, Otto R. 


Lange, Paulus 
Lanphier, Robert C., Jr. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Lanphier, Mrs. Robert C. 
Springfield, Il. 
. Madison, Wis. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Layman, Howard . Springfield, Il. 
Leary, John E. . Springfield, Mass. 
Lebold, Foreman M. . Chicago, Ill. 
Leffler, Earl E. . Naperville, Il. 
Leib, R. Wells . Springfield, Il. 
Lemke, Frank M. . Hamtramck, Mich. 
Lepman, Mrs. Henry M. 
Escondido, Calif. 
. Massilon, Ohio 


Larson, A. C. 
Lawler, Oscar 


Lester, J. G. 
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Lester, Richard Garrison 
San Francisco, Calif. 
. London, England 
. Toledo, Ohio 


Leung, Nelson 
Levis, William E. 
Lewis, Montgomery S. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Keene, N. H. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 


Lichman, Harry C. 
Lincoln, D. Rice 
Lincoln, Walter Gould 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lind, Mrs. V.H. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lindley, Fleetwood H. . Springfield, Il. 
Lindsley, J. Elliott . Morristown, N. J. 
Lindstrom, Ralph G. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Link, Paxon so . Paris, Tl. 
Lithman, Samuel . New York, N. Y. 
Lockwood, Laurence B. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Loehfelm, Arthur H. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 
. Springfield, Tl. 
Elgin, Il. 
. Lombard, Il. 
. Mason City, Iowa 
. Lenox, Mass. 
. Yeadon, Pa. 
. Byron Center, Mich. 
. Washington, D. C. 


Logan, Elsie C. 
Long, C. Raymond 
Long, Everette B. 
Loomis, Lee P. 
Lorant, Stefan . 
Lorden, John J. 
Lucas, John 
Lucas, Scott W. 


Luccock, Emory Wylie . Omaha, Nebr. 
* Luedke, Herman 
Schweinfurt/Main, Germany 


Lufkin, Richard F. 
Luhrs, Henry E. Shippensburg, Pa. 
Luland, John H. . Newark, N. J. 
Luthringer, Marshall . Springfield, Ill. 
Lynch, C. J. . Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Lytle, j. . Davenport, Iowa 


. Boston, Mass. 


McCanliss, Lee . . New York, N. Y. 
McClelland, Clarence P. 
Jacksonville, Hl. 
McClelland, Stewart W. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
McConnell, Will H. . Springfield, Il. 
McConnell, William M. 
East Orange, N. J. 
McCorison, J. Lyle, Jr. 
Westfield, N. J. 
McCullock, Charles E. . Portland, Ore. 
McDaniel, Mrs. Inez L. . Louisville, Ky. 
McDermott, James Norwich, Conn. 
* Deceased 


McDermott, Walsh 
McElroy, Charles F. 
McFerran, Robert L. 
McGrew, Forrest 
McKay, George 
McKelvey, Frank H. 
McKendry, Russell 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
McMillen, Wheeler . Hopewell, N. J. 
MacElhinny, Murray . New York, N. Y. 
Mackenzie, Rex . . Oak Park, Ill. 
Macpherson, Mrs. Edna Orendorft 
Springfield, Il. 
Madlener, Mrs. Albert F., Jr. 
Oregon, II. 
Madson, Frank P., Jr. . Wichita, Kans. 
Magill, Hugh S. Auburn, III. 
Mairs, George A., Jr. . St. Paul, Minn. 
Major, J. Earl - Hillsboro, 11. 
Mandel, Richard . Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Mansfield, W. W. . Goshen, Ind. 
Manusos, Nicholas L. . Lisle, Til. 
Maresh, Anthony L. . Cleveland, Ohio 
Markham, Herbert I. . Chicago, Ill. 
Marks, Charles New York, N. Y. 
Martin, Eldon . Wilmette, Ill. 
Mason, Charles E. . Waukegan, III. 
Mason, Merritt C. Alva, Okla. 
Masters, Thomas D. . Springfield, Ill. 
Matheny, Mrs. Robert . Springfield, II. 
Mattei, A. C. . San Francisco, Calif. 
Max, L.H. . . . . Wilmington, Il. 
* Mayer, Robert . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Meginnis, Mickey . Urbana, II. 
Melin, Frank L. . Springfield, Tl. 
Merriam, Alvin O. . Auburn, Ill. 
Merriam, Henry M. . Springfield, Il. 
Merwin, Loring . Bloomington, Ill. 
Meserve, F. H. . New York, N. Y. 
Metternich, John . Pittsfield, Ml. 
Metz, Mrs. R. E. . Elmwood, Ill. 
Metzler, Mrs. Frank Carlinville, Tl. 
Meyer, Carl . Chicago, Ill. 
Meyer, Karl A. . Chicago, Il. 
Miller, Murray Lincoln . Normal, Il. 
Miller, Mrs. Philip Chicago, Il. 
Miller, Robert E. . Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mills, Ruth I. . Richmond, Mass. 
Miners, Verne . Chicago, Ill. 
Monaghan, Jay . San Marino, Calif. 
Montgomery, Robert H. 
Boston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 

. Springfield, Il. 
. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Galesburg, III. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
. Springfield, Il. 


* Deceased 
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Moody, Eugene G. 
Morgan, Henry S. 
Morgan, Philip B. 
Morris, Cecil L. . Springfield, Ill. 
Morris, Sam . Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Morrison, Hugh T. . Tucson, Ariz. 
Mueth, John, Jr. Springfield, Ill. 
Mulfinger, C. L. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Munkelwitz, Walter K. 
Sayville, Long Island, N. Y. 
Murdoch, Donald H. 
Winnepeg, Manitoba, Canada 
Murray, William H. Galesburg, Il. 
Mussatti, James . San Francisco, Calif. 
Myers, Morris Springfield, Il. 
Myers, Stanley . Springfield, Ill. 


. Oak Park, 
New York, N. Y. 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Nace, John G. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nast, Thomas D. . White Plains, N. Y. 
Nathanson, Joseph N. 
New York, N. Y. 
Nedwick, Jerrold . Chicago, Ill. 
Neilson, Howard Stout . Darien, Conn. 
Neiswender, Philip D. 
San Clements, Calif. 
* Nettleton, Arthur T. 
Newtown, Conn. 
. Bronxville, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Nevins, Allan 

Newman, Ralph G. 
Nicholson, E. E. Springfield, Il. 
Nicolay, Helen . Washington, D. C. 
Niehaus, Harry J. W. . St. Louis, Mo. 
Nolte, Ernest F. . Webster Groves, Mo. 
Norton, Margaret C. . Springfield, Il. 
Nussbaum, Irwin . New York, N. Y. 


Oakleaf, J. L. . Moline, Ill. 
Ochs, Robert D. . Columbia, S. C. 
O'Donnell, Thomas E. Urbana, Ill. 
Oien, John G. . Chicago, Ill. 
Olmsted, George Des Moines, Iowa 
Olsen, Charles W. . Chicago, Il. 
Olson, Frederick . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oppenheimer, Harry D._. Chicago, Ill. 
Owen, Ira E. . . Petersburg, Ill. 
Owens, Harry J. . Flossmoor, Ill. 


Packard, Roy D. 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
. Concord, N. H. 
. Springfield, Il. 


Page, Elwin L. 
Palmer, Robert B. 
* Deceased 


Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Duluth, Minn. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. St. Paul, Minn. 
. South Bend, Ind. 
. Joliet, Tl. 
. Adelphi, Ohio 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Parker, Owen W. 
Parr, Jay A. 
Parr, O. L. 
Parrish, Milton R. 
Pate, Lawrence T. 
Patmore, Charles W. 
Patterson, Don C. 
Patton, Charles L. 
Patton, William H. Springfield, Ill. 
Payne, W. L. . Metropolis, Ill. 
Peabody, Stuyvesant, Jr. . Chicago, Ill. 
Peck, Gregory . Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Penniman Mrs. J. A. Dushane 
Baltimore, Md. 
Perkins, Douglas S. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Petersen, George R. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Petersen, Harold E. . Omaha, Nebr. 
Petrovich, Charles . Canton, Il. 
Petz, Weldon . Detroit, Mich. 
Phillips, Thomas Newton 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Keene, N. H. 
Gary, Ind. 
Tampa, Fla. 
. Petersburg, Ill. 
. Monessen, Pa. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Pickard, Roy M. 
Pickart, Walter 
Polk, Ralph, Sr. 
Pond, Fern Nance . 
Pore, Harry R., Jr. 
Potts, J. Manning . 
Povenmire, H. M. . Ada, Ohio 
Prahl, Theodore . Hartford, Conn. 
Prather, Mrs. Maria P. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Pratt, Harry E. . Springfield, Ill. 
Pratt, John Lee . Fredericksburg, Va. 
Pratt, Mrs. Marion D. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Chicago, Il. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Price, Benjamin M. 
Prince, Mrs. A. E. 
Proctor, Romaine 
Prosser, Robert S. 
Highland Park, Ill. 
Taylorville, Tl. 
. Harlingen, Texas 


Provine, Walter M. 
Purdy, A. D. 


Quinlan, Wayne 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Quisenberry, T. E. . Evanston, Ill. 


Rachwalski, Michael M._. Chicago, III. 


Ragle, B. Harrison . Boston, Mass. 
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Randall, J. G. 
Raney, J. A. 


. Urbana, Ill. 
3 . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rathke, Herbert O. . Kansas City, Mo. 
Ray, Fred L. . . . Davenport, Iowa 
Raymond, Anan . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Reavley, Jerome B. . Bensenville, Ill. 
Reck, Harry J. 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
Reddick, Willis . Springfield, Ill. 
Reed, George W. . Chicago, Ill. 
Reed, Mrs. Georgiana Conkling 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Reed, John Ford ._ . Upper Darby, Pa. 
Reichert, Rudolph E. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Reiff, Ernest R. . St. Paul, Minn. 
Reilly, Mrs. June Power . . Cantrall, Ill. 
Reinecke, Theodore L. 
Park Ridge, Ill. 
Reinmund, Gilbert G. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Reiss, A.J. . . . Encino, Calif. 
Rentner, Otto C. . Appleton, Wis. 
* Rhodes, James E., II 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Rice, Otis K. . Hugheston, W. Va. 
Richards, B. J. . . San Mateo, Calif. 
Richardson, Mrs. E. L. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
. New York, N. Y. 
Hinsdale, Il. 
. Vallejo, Calif. 
. Chicago, 


Richter, Joseph 
Riddle, Donald W. 
Riffenburgh, Ralph S. 
Rinaker, Samuel Mayo 
Risdon, F. Ray . . Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ritzman, Ralph 
Roach, Corwine E. 
Roberts, B. J. 
Roberts, Walter 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Robertson, J. G. Akron, Ohio 
Robins, Daniel M. . Saginaw, Mich. 
Robinson, Francis Waring 
Detroit, Mich. 
Robinson, Mr. & Mrs. H. Langdon 
Springfield, Ill. 
. East St. Louis, Ill. 


. Aurora, Ill. 
. Springfield, 1. 
Cranston, R. I. 


Robison, Frank 
Rollman, Earl W. 
Sinking Spring, Pa. 
Rubin, Joel E. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 
. Chicago, Ill. 


Rudin, John . . 
Rundall, Charles O. 
* Deceased 


Ruwitch, Mrs. Selma 

Highland Park, Ill. 
Ryan, Charles Diller . Sausalito, Calif. 
Ryan, Edward J. . . . Evanston, Ill. 
Ryan, Lowell D. . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Rydell, Paul . . . Chicago, Ill, 


Sachtleben, Mrs. Eunice . Chicago, Ill. 
Sage, Harold K. - Normal, Ill. 
Salgo, Robert . . . New York,N. Y. 
Salisbury, David L. . Dunbar, W. Va. 
Sandburg, Carl Flat Rock, N. C, 
Sanders, Frank B. . Edwardsville, Ill. 
Sanders, Paul T. Palos Park, Ill. 
Sankey, John E. . . . Springfield, Ill. 
Satinsky, Sol . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Satterfield, Paul . Marietta, Ga. 
Sausaman, W. A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Saylor, Harry T. . . . Merion, Pa. 
Scamehorn, Howard Lee . Urbana, IIl. 
Schaefer, Carl W. . Cleveland, Ohio 
Schalsa, Mark V. 
West Englewood, N. J. 
Schanbacher, H. H. . Springfield, Ill. 
Schanbacher, Sally B. Springfield, Ill. 
Scheuer, Lewis A. . . New York,N. Y. 
Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Schlipf, Albert C. . Springfield, Il. 
Schlipf, Mrs. Albert C. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Schlitt, Fred P. . Springfield, Ill. 
Schnepp, Kenneth . . Springfield, Ill. 
Schrader, F. L. . Springfield, Ill. 
Schriver, Lester O. . Peoria, Ill. 
Schumm, Lorenz G. . LaPorte, Ind. 
Schuster, M. Lincoln 
Port Washington, N. Y. 
Scull, J. Frederic . Langhorne, Pa. 
Seabrook, John H. . Columbus, Ohio 
Seid, Reuben . . Chicago, Ill. 
Severns, Roger . Chicago, Il. 
Shastid, J. S. . Dodge City, Kans. 
Shaver, Diane E. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shaw, Mary A. . Charlottesville, Va. 
Sheehan, William P. . Springfield, Il. 
Shipton, A. W. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Shook, Chester R. . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shriner, Walter . Springfield, Il. 
Shutes, Milton H. . Carmel, Calif. 
Sidorsky, Robert . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Silverman, R. J. . Highland Park, Ill. 
Simmonds, Claude E. . Newton, Mass. 
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Simmons, Frank B. 
Simon, Harty F. - Morristown, N. J. 
Simon, John . Highland Park, III. 
Skogh, Harriet M. . Springfield, Ill. 
Slade, John C, . Chicago, Ill. 
Sloman, Wheeler Pawnee, Ill. 
Smith, Mrs. Anais C. . Springfield, Ill. 
Smith, Elberta T. . Springfield, Il. 
Smith, Eunice C. . Alton, Ill. 
* Smith, George O. . Princeton, III. 
Smith, Herman . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Smith, Ralph Burns . Columbus, Ohio 
Smith, Sidney B. . Springfield, Ill. 
Smith, William W. Springfield, Ill. 
Smith, Winston Clay . Gurnee, Ill. 
Solenberger, H. M. . Springfield, Ill. 
Sorling, Carl A. . . Springfield, Il. 
Sorling, Mrs. Carl A. . Springfield, Ill. 
Spaulding, Willis J. . Springfield, Il. 
Spingarn, Arthur B.  . New York, N. Y. 
Spohn, William H. . Madison, Wis. 
Springer, William . Birmingham, Mich. 
Squire, Richard J. . . Bedford, Ohio 
Squires, Alden W. - Togus, Maine 
Stair, Carl E. . Springfield, Ill. 
Staley, William C., Jr. . Springfield, Ill. 
Stanley, Arthur J. . Kansas City, Kans. 
Stanley, T. H. - Columbus, Ga. 
Starr, Louis M. . Darien, Conn. 
Starr, ThomasI. . . Detroit, Mich. 
* Stephens, Charles B. . Springfield, Ill. 
Stephens, Robert A., Jr. 
Springfield, Il. 
Stephens, William C. . Centralia, Ill. 
Stericker, George B. . Springfield, Ill. 
Stern, Alfred Whital . Chicago, Il. 
Stern, Eva F. . New York, N. Y. 
Stern, Jacob S. . Chicago, Il. 
Stetler, C. Joseph . Skokie, Il. 
Stevens, Elmer T. . Chicago, Ill. 
Stevens, Jewell F. . Chicago, Ill. 
Stevenson, Adlai E.. . Springfield, Il. 
Stine, Ralph E. . Lancaster, Pa. 
Stoddard, Melita E. . Bloomington, Ill. 
Stone, Edward C. . Boston, Mass. 
Strickler, Catherine Rockville, Md. 
Strickler, David P. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Springfield, Ill. 


Springfield, Ill. 


Stutler, Boyd B. 
Sullivan, Frank R. 
Sunderland, Harold L. 
Oakland, Calif. 
* Deceased 
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- Normal, Ill. 
. Newcomerstown, Ohio 
. Springfield, Ill. 
Temple, Wayne C. . Urbana, Ill. 
Tenney, Henry F. . Chicago, Ill. 
Thomas, Benjamin P._ . Springfield, Ill. 
Thomas, Mrs. Benjamin P. 
Springfield, Il. 
. Greensburg, Pa. 
. Coldwater, Mich. 
Springfield, Il. 
Iowa City, Ia. 


Tasher, Lucy Lucile 
Tatman, J. L. 
Taylor, John L. 


‘Thomas, Howard J. 
Thomas, James A. 
Thomas, Stanley 
Thompson, T. Roger 
Thornburg, D. W. . Wayne, Pa. 
Thorne, Samuel Harrison, N. Y. 
Tiffany, J. Raymond . Montclair, N. J. 
Tisler, C. C. . . Ottawa, Ill. 
Tomlinson, Norman B., Jr. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Tomlinson, Roy E. . Montclair, N. J. 
Townsend, William H. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Trauerman, Joe K., Sr. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Travnicek, Joan... Be 


rwyn, Ill. 
Turnbull, Ralph . Springfield, Il. 


Turner, Justin G. . Los Angeles, Calif. 


Uhl, Victor A. 
Underwood, Elmer R. 
Forest Park, Ill. 


. Springfield, Il. 


Van Cleef, Frank C. 
Vandersloot, Harry C. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Van der Vries, Mrs. Bernice T. 
Winnetka, Ill. 


. Oberlin, Ohio 


Van Hoesen, Henry B. 

Providence, R. I. 

. Louisville, Ky. 
Springfield, Ill. 
. Evanston, Ill. 


Vedro, Stephen J. 
Vernon, George H. 
Vose, Frederic P. 


Wadsworth, Mrs. Alice 
Washington, D. C. 
Wagner, Ray L. Lutz, Fla. 
Wahlstrom, Carl E. . Worcester, Mass. 
Wakefield, Sherman D. 
New York, N. Y. 
Wall, James H. . White Plains, N. Y. 
Wallace, Gordon S. . Elgin, Ill. 
Wanless, J. Thor . Springfield, Ill. 
Ward, William R. . Newark, N. J. 
Warfield, W. S., III . Chicago, Il. 
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Warner, John, III . . Clinton, Ill. 
Warren, Louis A. . Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Warshell, A. Bertram . Chicago, Ill. 

Washington, John E. 

Washington, D. C. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. West Allis, Wis. 

. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pittsfield, Ill. 

Springfield, Ill. 

Springfield, Ill. 


Watson, Thomas J. 
* Watson, William 
Watt, Harold L. 
Weaver, George C. 
Weaver, I. A. 
Weiner, J. H. . 
Weiser, Frederick Sheely 


Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Welker, Donald F. . Ashland, Wis. 
Weller, Ross L. . Springfield, Ill. 
Wheeler, Bruce E. . Springfield, Til. 
Whiting, H. B. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Whitney, George C. Athens, Ill. 
Wieland, Walter F. . Brainerd, Minn. 
Wiley, Earl W. Columbus, Ohio 
Wilkins, Raymond S. . Boston, Mass. 

* Deceased 
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Wilkinson, Harmon S. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Williams, Lucy C. . Springfield, Ill. 
Williams, R. R. . Detroit, Mich. 
Williams, T. Harry . Baton Rouge, La. 
Williamson, H. L. . Springfield, Ill. 
Winning, Montgomery S. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Woldman, Albert A. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Wolff, Jean W. . Clayton, Mo. 
Wood, L. Hollingsworth 
New York, N. Y. 
Yoder, Ira D. Akron, Ohio 
Chicago, Il. 
. Euclid, Ohio 
Zimmerman, Edna Springfield, Il. 
Zimmerman, Herbert P._. Chicago, Ill. 
Zink, Edward Indianapolis, Ind. 
Zoss, A. O. . Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
* Deceased 


* Zane, Mrs. John M. 
Zevin, B. D. : 
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Libraries 


Alabama, State Teachers College remmgs 
Allegheny College . 
American Antiquarian Society . 

Arkansas, University of, Library . 
Augustana College Library . 

Aurora Public Library . 


Bard College Library . 

Bates College Library . 

Berea College Library . 

Bethel Public Library . 
Bibliotheque Nationale . 

Boston Athenaeum Library . 

Boston Public Library . . 
Boston University, College of Liberal Arts Library 
Bowdoin College Library . 

Bradley University . 
Brown University Library . 
Bucknell University Library . 
Buffalo Historical Society . 
Buffalo Township Public Library . 


Buffalo, University of, Lockwood Memorial Library . 


Cairo Public Library. . . 

California, University of, Library . 

California, University of, Library . . 
California, University of, William Library 
Cambridge University Library . 

Carleton College Library . 

Central College Library . 

Chicago Bar Association . 

Chicago Historical Society . 

Chicago Public Library . 

Chicago, University of, Libraries . 

Chicago, University Club of, Library . 
Cincinnati Public Library . ‘ 
Cincinnati, University of, Library . 
Claremont College Library . 

Clark University Library . 

Cleveland Public Library . . 

Collinsville Memorial Public Library . i 
Colorado, University of, Law School vanipi ‘ 
Columbia University Library . ‘ 
Connecticut State Library . 

Cornell University Library os 
Culver Military Academy, Memorial Library . 


Dartmouth College, Baker Memorial reed . 
Denmark, Statsbiblioteket . 
Denver Public Library . 
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. Florence, Ala. 
Meadville, Pa. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
. Rock Island, Il. 
. Aurora, Ill. 


Annandale-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


. Lewiston, Maine 

. Berea, Ky. 

‘ Bethel, Conn. 

. Paris, France 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. . Boston, Mass. 
. Brunswick, Me. 
. Peoria, Ill. 
. Providence, R. I. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Polo, Ill. 

. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cairo, Ill. 
. Berkeley, Calif. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Cambridge, England 
Northfield, Minn. 

. Fayette, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

. Cincinnati, Ohio 

‘ Claremont, Calif. 
. Worcester, Mass. 

. Cleveland, Ohio 

. Collinsville, Tl. 
Boulder, Colo. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Culver, Ind. 


Hanover, N. H. 
Aarhus, Denmark 
. Denver, Colo. 
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Detroit Public Library . . . . . « Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Public Library, Burton Historical Collection . - « « « Detroit, Mich. 
Duke University Library. . . +. + + » » Durham, N. C. 


Eastern Illinois State College Library. . . . . Charleston, Ill. 
Eastern Washington — of Education, Hargreaves Library Cheney, Wash. 
Edison Institute. . . . + Dearborn, Mich. 
Emory University Library . eee eee Emory University, Ga. 


Fairbury Junior College Library. . . . . . . . . . « « Fairbury, Nebr. 
Fairbury Public Library. . . ..... + +. + « » Nebr. 
Fort Wayne Public Library. . . ... + “Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Gettysburg College Library. . . . ...... Gettysburg, Pa. 


Hackley Public Library. ...... + Muskegon, Mich. 
Harvard University Library . . .... .. . . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Haverford College Library. ....... =... Haverford, Pa. 
Hayner Memorial Library. . . 
Huntington, Henry E., Library and Art Gallery . . + . + . San Marino, Calif. 


Illinois State Historical Library . « « « Sppingneld, 
Illinois State Normal University, Milner L ibrary 
Illinois Wesleyan University Library . « « TH. 
Indiana Commandery Loyal Legion. . . . . . . . . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana State Library. . .... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana University Library . .... . . . . . Bloomington, Ind. 
Iowa, University of, Library. . . ..... . Iowa City, Iowa 


Joint University Libraries... « Nashville, Tenn. 


Kanawha County Public Library. . . . . . . . . . « Charleston, W. Va. 
Kansas State Historical Society. . ..... =... Topeka, Kans. 
Kansas, University of, Library. . . ... .. . Lawrence, Kans. 


Lake Forest College Library. ....... Lake Forest, Ill. 
LaSalle Public Library... ....2. JaSalle, 
Lawrenceville School Library. . . . . . . . . . «Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Library of Congress. . . . ... + + + + + + + « « Washington, D. C. 
Lincoln Club of Delaware. . ..... . Wilmington, Del. 
Lincoln Club of Los Angeles. . . . . .. . . + « « Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lincoln College Library. . . . . + Lincoln, Il. 
Lincoln Memorial Shrine (eee ee 
Lincoln Memorial University . . . . Harrogate, Tenn. 
London, University of, Institute of Historical Research . . London, England 
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LIBRARIES 


Los Angeles Public Library . 
Louisiana State University Library . 
Louisville Free Public Library . 


MacMurray College, Pfeiffer Library . 

Marshall, John, Law School . 

Maryland, University of, Library . 

Massachusetts Historical Society . 

Miami University Library . 
Miami, University of, Library. . . . ..... 
Michigan State College Library . 


Michigan, University of, William L. Clements Library : 


Milwaukee Public Museum . 

Minneapolis Public Library . 

Minnesota Historical Society . 
Mississippi College Library . 

Missouri, University of, General Library . 
Moline Public Library . . . 
Monmouth College Library . 


Nebraska, University of, Libraries . 

Newberry Library 

New Hampshire State Library . 

New York Historical Society . 

New York Public Library . 
New York State Library. . . : 
New York University, Washington Square L ibrary . 
North Dakota, University of, Library 
Northwestern University, Charles Deering Library . 


Ohio State University Library 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical C College L ibrary 


Oklahoma City Library . 
Oxford University . 


Paris Public Library . . . 
Pennsylvania, Historical Society of ‘ 
Pennsylvania State College Library . 
Pennsylvania State Library . , 
Pennsylvania, University of, Library . 

Peoria Public Library. . . . 

Peru Public Library . ‘ 

Petersburg Public Library . mer 
Philadelphia, The Free Library of . 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library of . 
Pittsburgh, University of, Library . 

Poly Prep Country Day School . 

Prehn, Harold, Inc., Library . 

Princeton University Library . 

Principia College Library . 
Psychosomatic Library and Book ‘Company ‘ 
Purdue University Library . 
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. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Louisville, Ky. 


. Jacksonville, Ill. 

. « Chicago, Ill. 
College Park, Md. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Oxford, Ohio 

. Coral Gables, Fla. 
. East Lansing, Mich. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

. Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

. Clinton, Miss. 
Columbia, Mo. 

Moline, Il. 

. Monmouth, Tl. 


. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Concord, N. H. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Albany, N. Y. 

. . New York, N. Y. 
. Grand Forks, N. D. 
. Evanston, Ill. 


. Columbus, Ohio 
Stillwater, Okla. 


. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Oxford, England 


- « Paris, Il. 
Philadelphia, 
State College, 

Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia, 

Peoria, 

Peru, 
. Petersburg, 

Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Springfield, 
. Princeton, N. J. 

Elsah, Ill. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
- Lafayette, Ind. 
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Queens Borough Public Library . 
Quincy College Library . 


Rochester, University of, Rush Rhees antl 
Rockefeller Foundation . . 
Rockford College Library . 

Russell Public Library . 

Rutgers University Library . ; 

Rutherford Free Public Library . 


St. Louis Public Library . 

St. Paul Public Library . 

San Francisco Public Library . 

South Dakota State Historical Society . 
Southern California, University of, Library . 


Southern Illinois University, Clint Clay Tilton Library 


of Lincolniana and Americana . 
Southern Methodist University, Fondren Library 
Springfield Junior College Library . ‘ 
Spring Valley Public Library . 
Syracuse University Library . 


Terre Haute, Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library . 
Texas, University of, Library . . 
Tippecanoe County Historical Association ° 

Toledo Public Library . 

Trieste, University of, Library . 

Tulane University, Howard-Tilton Meunesiel Library . 


Union League Club of Chicago . 
Union League Club of Philadelphia . 
Upsala College Library . : 


Vandalia Public Library . 
Vincennes Public Library . P 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute Library . 


Virginia, University of, Coltege,E. E. Lee 


Trinkle Library . 


Wabash College Library . 

Wake Forest College Library . 
Washington State College Library . 
Washington University Library . 
Wayne University Library . 
Wellesley College Library . 

Western Illinois State College Library . 
Western Reserve Historical Society . 
Western Reserve University Library . 
Winchester Public Library . . 
Wisconsin State Historical Society . 


Yale University Library . 
Yankton College Library . 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
Quincy, Ill. 


. Rochester, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
Rockford, 
. Russell, Kans. 


_ New Brunswick, N. J. 


Rutherford, N. J. 


. St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
. . Pierre, Dak. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Carbondale, 
. Dallas, Texas 
Springfield, Ill. 

Spring Valley, Il. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


. Terre Haute, Ind. 
. Austin, Texas 
Lafayette, Ind. 
. Toledo, Ohio 
. Trieste, Italy 

. New Orleans, La. 


‘ Chicago, Ill. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


. East Orange, N. J. 


. Vandalia, Ill. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Blacksburg, Va. 


. Fredericksburg, Va. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 
. Wake Forest, N. C. 
. Pullman, Wash. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 

. Wellesley, Mass. 

. Macomb, III. 

. Cleveland, Ohio 

. Cleveland, Ohio 
Winchester, Mass. 

. Madison, Wis. 


. New Haven, Conn. 


. Yankton, S. Dak. 
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